RAJPUT  STATES
the days of Hindu supremacy.   They have generally owed the continuity of their existence to the inaccessibility or the poverty of their territories, which did not tempt the cupidity of the emperor at Delhi, and left him satisfied with an acknowledgment of his suzerain power,   Perhaps the most interesting principalities of this class are those held by chiefs of the Rajput clans which represent the purest Aryan blood in India.   They inhabit the sandy country, on the margin of the Punjab desert, that has derived from them the title of Rajputana.    Some of these dynasties may justly pride themselves upon their antiquity.   The Maharaja of Udaipur (or Mewar) can definitely trace his family back for six centuries, and if assisted by legend, for almost double this period. Other leading States of Rajputana are Jaipur, Alwar, Jodhpur (Marwar)   and   Bikanir.    Touching Rajputana on the south-west, another group of Rajput States occupies the greater part of the peninsula of Kathiawar.   The principal of them are Idar, Cutch, Gondal, Nawanagar, and Bhau-nagar.   Eastwards from Rajputana some Rajput dynasties have maintained themselves in the hilly country which divides the Indo-Gangetic plain from the peninsula. The most considerable are Orchha and Panna of the Bun-dela and Riwa of the Baghel clan.   Along this line of marches, and in the mountainous country which extends down from it into the peninsula, numbers of petty chief-ships which claim Rajput descent were left in semi-independence  during the  Moghal period  and have been admitted tc^ a ruling status by the British Government. In many cases their territories are no  larger or more important than those of private landholders on their borders, and their claims to be recognised as separate centres of government were exceedingly slender.   But the   British   Government  has  generally  been  liberal in its judgment   upon  claims to independence.     In Central India and the Bombay presidency there are
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